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Clearing Houses : their History, Methods and Administration. 

By James G. Cannon. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1900. — 

xiv, 383 pp. 

Much scattered and inaccessible information has been gathered 
here into an interesting and useful book. In it we have, as indicated 
by the title, an account of the origin and development of the clearing 
house, and also a description of clearing-house technique. But a 
third purpose seems to have been in the author's mind — the purpose, 
that is, to offer a plea for the use of these institutions as organs, 
less perhaps of cooperation in the strict sense, than of joint endeavor 
among banks to increase their several profits. 

The argument is that clearing houses should not be restricted to 
the operation of set-off and of settling only for differences in cash. 
Rather should the association of banks for the enormous economics 
of labor and money thus to be achieved be exploited for united 
action in other directions. Establishment of uniform charges for 
check collections, regulation of rates of domestic exchange, the fixing 
of the rate of interest allowed on deposits, the custody of gold and 
currency and the issue of receipts against them and the pooling of 
reserves, with the mutual forbearance and common resistance to 
financial stress involved in the resort to clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates — all these measures Mr. Cannon approves. With such enlarge- 
ment of function few will find fault, especially when the brief in its 
favor is supported by examples of successful experiment along each 
of these lines. 

The methods of clearing and the derivative activities of the clear- 
ing house associations in the more important cities of the United 
States and Canada are explained with minuteness and care. The 
text is illustrated with many facsimiles of the documents with which 
various transactions are evidenced, and the different regulations are 
criticised with the insight and judgment of a practical bank officer 
whose own part in recent developments has not been of the least. 
Upon questions of foreign practice, however, the grasp is not so 
sure. The discussion of the London clearing house is distinctly 
sceptical regarding the problems confronting the London banks and 
their success in working them out. Upon the material for English 
country clearing the author has made no draft. Of Scotch or Aus- 
trian practice there is no notice. Nor is there reference to the Ger- 
man adaptation of the clearing system or of the Giro Verkehr of the 
Reichsbank, although the latter supplies an admirable substitute for 
the troublesome country check and serves to set off against each 
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other, and in the books of the one bank, a great variety of transac- 
tions between different districts and towns. 

The account of the development of clearing houses in the United 
States is marked by richness of excerpt from association records, 
some not previously published and many not easily reached. The 
chapters on clearing-house loan certificates are particularly full and 
exact. Were criticism to be offered on the historical part of the 
book, it would turn upon the meagreness of the setting, in point of 
commercial and economic detail, for the facts which the author 
recites. At one stage, for example, there was a pretty chance partly 
to explain a sudden increase in clearings by depreciation of green- 
backs ; at another, by the outburst of speculation attending a 
commercial revival. And again, the commanding position of New 
York with respect to the volume of clearings might have been 
traced to its causes, or a few comparisons ventured between the 
present clearing of checks and the ante-bellum clearing of notes. 
But illuminating digressions of this sort are rare and there is no 

bibliography. 

R. M. Breckenridge. 
New York. 

America's Working People. By Charles B. Spahr. New York, 
London and Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1900. — viii, 
261 pp. 

This is a book that should be in the library of every American 
citizen and read, in parts at least, by every American schoolboy. 
Thoroughly admirable in candor and spirit, calm in tone and too 
searching for the superficial optimist, it is full of human interest 
and an inspiration to those who share the author's abiding faith in 
American character and institutions. 

The book is composed of articles originally contributed to the 
Outlook, of which Dr. Spahr is an editor. They record a traveler's 
journey, rather than a scientist's research. But in this case the 
traveler is a scholar and a thinker who knows what to look for, with- 
out turning himself into a psychological laboratory for the purpose 
of arriving at the workingman's point of view. He takes us first to 
New Bedford and there shows us the life of the operatives in " The 
Old Factory Towns of New England." Hours of labor, sanitary 
conditions, the fining system, longevity of the workers, company 
houses, cost of living, the unemployed, immigration — all these 
problems of our modern industry are set forth in fresh, sparkling 



